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THE CHRISTMAS DREAM.— STOKEs. 


And cradled there in the scented hay, 

In the air made sweet by the breath of kine, 
The little child in the manger lay, 
The child that would be king one day 

Of a kingdom not human but divine. 


The Three Kings—LoNGFELLOW, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MISS MARGARET’S CLASS. 
BY MARION E. PICKERING. 


T was the pleasantest room and the very 
best class, and the teacher was the dearest 
in the whole wide world! 


At least, that is what little Beth Morris told 
her mother; and, since she had been to Sabbath 
School one entire year without skipping a single 
Sunday, she really ought to know. 

When Miss Margaret came home from college, 
she began at once to look about her for some- 
thing to do. Now, anybody who is in earnest 
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and looks sharply enough is sure to find plenty 
of work very near at hand. So Miss Margaret 
had no sooner put on her thinking cap than the 
thought came, ‘‘I’ll just ask Mr. Brown if I 
may have a kindergarten class in his Sunday 
School, and if I may hunt up the little people 
myself in the highways and by-ways.” 

Of course good Mr. Brown, the faithful super- 
intendent, was surprised and delighted; for he 
generally had to do all the asking and hunting 
up himself. 

So Miss Margaret: started at once on her 
quest. Shedid not have far to go. There was 
dear little Beth Morris in the very next street. 
Beth’s mother was an invalid, and could not 
attend church with her little daughter, so she 
gladly entrusted her to Miss Margaret’s care. 

Then the Armstrong twins, Gilbert and Albert, 
begged to join the class.. They were wide-awake, 
rosy-cheeked youngsters, and as much alike as 
two peas in a pod. They had a funny way of 
speaking in concert, and always said ‘‘we” in- 
stead of ‘‘I.” Miss Margaret bethought her- 
self, too, of little Milly Raymond, with her poor 
twisted foot. She had been lame from her birth; 
but it would have been hard to find a happier, 
cheerier little creature than Milly. The brisk 
tap-tap-tap of her tiny crutch seemed to keep 
joyous time to the song of love in her heart. 

Miss Margaret discovered a small room ad- 
joining the main vestry, where the settees were 
piled, and where the sexton kept his brushes 
and pails. This was gladly placed at her dis- 
posal, and she at once went to work to clean 
the windows, drape them with snowy window 
curtains, and arrange pots of gay little gerani- 
ums on the broad sills. Everybody among the 
church people contributed something. 

There was a broad, low open stove, half a 
dozen little chairs, and a table with a dainty 
cover, for the neat piles of Hvery Other Sundays. 
Beside them was the penny stamp box to which 
each child contributed a:stamp every week. If 
you have ever tried it, you know that a penny 
stamp is a ticket that will carry an Hvery Other 
Sunday on a long, long journey to many a 
lonely child far away. 

Poor old Aunt Phoebe Welsh had nothing 
to give except a motto wrought on card-board 
in the days of her youth, which she begged Miss 
Margaret to accept. The children thought the 
sentiment, ‘‘God Bless Our Home,” was partic- 
ularly appropriate. ‘‘Mother says the church 
is God’s house, so of course it’s our home,” ex- 
plained Beth. 

Miss Margaret’s own contribution was a 
lovely copy of the Sistine Madonna, which hung 
between the windows. The children never 
tired of gazing up at the tender mother-face 
and at the beautiful baby. 

And now it was Christmas Sunday, and their 
“‘very own room,” as the children called it, was 
wreathed with holly and evergreen. A cheery 
fire snapped and sparkled in the broad grate, 
and beneath the picture of the mother and 
child was a vase of lovely Christmas roses. 

“Cause we’re keeping your birthday, baby 
dear,’ whispered Milly, as she lingered beside 
the faces that she loved. After the Christmas 
hymn, sung to an accompaniment by Miss 
Margaret, the children drew closer to listen 
again to the dear old Christmas story. 

In simple words Miss Margaret told them 
of the birthday gift we can all bring to the little 
Christ-child,—the gift of a loving heart and 
good will, or ‘‘ wishing well to. all mankind.” 

**Can’t we leave out Tim Watson? We 
don’t love him one bit!”’ chorused the twins. 

‘Who is Tim Watson? ”’ asked Miss Margaret, 
‘fand how dreadful it would be to be left out at 
Christmas time!’’ she added softly. 

‘‘He’s a very bad boy. He says naughty 


words, and our mamma told us to forget ’em 
right off, and we minded!” explained the twins, 
solemnly. 

“Couldn’t we help Tim to forget them, too? 
Suppose we invite him to come and see our little 
Christ-child.” 

“‘Q Miss Margaret!” cried four voices in 
dismay. 

“‘He isn’t good to cats, but maybe he could 
learn,” said tender-hearted Milly, doubtfully. 

‘But, Miss Margaret, his clothes are so soiled,” 
hesitated dainty Beth, with a small shudder. 

“‘Perhaps he has no others,” suggested Miss 
Margaret. 

“He has a whole brookful of water behind 
his house, and he could wash his hands just as 
easy,” chimed Gilbert and Albert, decisively. 

“‘Suppose we have a ‘Company Sunday,’ chil- 
dren,” said Miss Margaret, thoughtfully, ‘‘and 
Tim shall be our guest. ITll promise that he 
shall be clean and neat, and that he shall not 
use a single naughty word,” she added, looking 
into the little troubled faces. 

“This is Peace, Good-will Sunday,” added 
Milly softly, as she buttoned her coat and 
rested on her small crutch, like a bird poised 
for flight. ‘‘Good-bye, baby dear. May I say, 
‘wish you many happy birthdays?’ ” she asked 
timidly. 

‘Of course you may,” answered Miss Mar- 
garet, heartily. ‘‘We all hope there will be 
many and many a birthday of the little Christ- 
child made happy by loving hearts and kindly 
deeds.” Then she gave each a small framed 
copy of their favorite picture for a Christmas 
gift. Beth and Milly hurried home to show 
their new treasure; but the twins lingered in 
the door-way, their curly heads close together 
in earnest conference. Miss Margaret had not 
gone far when she felt little fingers tugging at 
her sleeve. ; 

‘‘Miss Margaret, we can own the baby both 
together; and would it be ‘Peace, good-will’ to 
Tim Watson if you gave the other to him?” 
they asked breathlessly. 

“Indeed it would, and the very best kind of 
a present for the little Christ-child, too,’ said 
Miss Margaret, tenderly. 


? 


THE STAR AND THE SONG. 


Nor over great Jerusalem 
Rested the mystic star of old, 
But over little Bethlehem, 
In holy legend we are told. 


It passed the mighty of the earth, 

The pride of wealth, the pomp of kings, 
To mark a prophet’s lowly birth, 

And shame the scorn of common things. 


Nor the beat of drum, nor bugle ery, 
Announced the prophet’s coming reign, 
But, ‘‘Glory be to God on high, 
On earth be peace, good will to men.” 


The watching shepherds heard with awe, 
And felt the brush of unseen wings, 
While from afar the magi saw, 
And joyful came with offerings. 


Still go before us, mystic star, 
Our dull and blinded eyes to clear: 
We follow with the magi far, 
And with the wondering shepherds hear. 


Again the angel hosts draw nigh, 
We sing with them the Christmas strain, 
‘All glory be to God on high, 
On earth be peace, good will to men.” 
F. L, Hosmer. 


-@ story.” 


Not what we give, but what we share,— 
For the gift without the giver is bare. 
The Vision of Sir Launfal—LoweEtu. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GRANDPA’S CHRISTMAS. 
BY LURA WARNER CALLIN, 


RANDPA sat in his cozy corner by the 
grate. His Morris chair was tipped far 
back, and he had been having a little nap. 

As he opened his eyes, they rested on the holly 
which grandma and Boberty had placed above 
the mantel, when they trimmed the room that 
morning. 

The red holly berries reminded him of the 
red and orange bitter sweet which he and his 
brothers used to gather when he was a little 
boy at home. At Christmas time, his mother 
used to put a bunch of it and sprigs of cedar 
over the fireplace. A picture of the old-time 
Christmas grew clearer and clearer before his 
eyes, for he was not quite awake yet, and it 
seemed as if he were a little active boy again. 
How he raced through the snow, his ears and 
toes and fingers tingling with the cold, as he 
followed the older boys about the farm, doing 
the few light chores which fell to his lot. Now 
bobbing into the house to warm by the huge 
fireplace where burned a roaring fire, then out 
again to sled, skate or snowball, as faney dic- 
tated. 

Then came the long winter evening, in the 
large kitchen which served as a sitting-room 
and parlor as well. The flickering firelight 
cast shadow pictures on the wall behind him. 
The old musket hung on its peg on the wall, with 
the powder horn just beneath it. The white- 
washed walls and rafters were dotted with bags 
of apples, and pumpkin and dried herbs, and 
mother was bustling around getting supper. 
As she ladled out the mush into their tin cups 
half filled with milk, the boys gathered around 
the table lighted by a single candle. All was 
quiet for a moment while father said grace, then 
bedlam broke loose again, as the eager voices 
tried to recount the experiences of the day. 
How warm the fire felt on their backs! How 
good the mush smelled! : 

Grandpa was fast sinking back into dream- 
land, taking the picture with him, when Boberty 
rushed into the room, but catching sight of 
grandpa sleeping, paused a moment, then com- 
ing to his side, said: 

“‘O Grandpa, I thought you were asleep. 
What were you laughing at?” 

“‘T wasn’t laughing, was I, Boberty? Did 
you hear me laughing?” 

“‘No, but you were smiling at something. I 
know it was something funny. Please tell me 
And Boberty crawled up onto the 
arm of the chair, and nestled his head against 
Grandpa’s shoulder, so sure was he that a story 
would be forthcoming. Grandpa closed his 
eyes a moment, for the vision still remained 
clear and distinct before him. ‘ 

‘*Please, Grandpa,” urged Boberty, with a 
little love touch on Grandpa’s cheek. Grand- 
pa’s arm tightened about the little boy reassur- 
ingly, and after a little he said: 

““To-morrow’s Christmas, isn’t it, Boberty?” 

“Yes, Grandpa. Was that what made you 
laugh?” 

Grandpa smiled again, and said: 

“No, I was just thinking of Christmas when 
I was a little boy like you.” 

“Oh, tell me, please,” and he cuddled down _ 
closer to Grandpa’s side, expectantly waiting. 

“Well, to begin with, you must remember, 
that we didn’t have things as children do now 
days. When father brought home the flour, 
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) the cloth sack made a shirt for one of us five 


_ diddles that you have now days. 


boys. Mother wove the cloth for our panta- 
loons, and spun the yarn for our socks. At 
‘Christmas time we didn’t have holly and wax 
candles, and tissue paper flowers, and ribbon, 
and mottoes, and all kinds of toys and fluba- 
Why, if all 
of us five boys together had had the toys that 
you got for Christmas last year, we’d have— 
well we never saw or even heard of such things. 

“‘But, my! the fun we used to have beat 
anything most boys have to-day. There was the 
river, summer and winter, and the gun, and the 
dog; and all the different kinds of flowers and 
birds. We boys used to see who could find 
the most birds’ nests, and then we’d count up 
how many robins and catbirds, and meadow 
larks, or other kinds of birds we’d have, and 
who could find the most. We never robbed 
a bird’s nest, for father would have warmed our 
jackets good, if he’d found us out, but he taught 
us so much about them, that we never wanted 
to disturb them.” 

“Did you hang up your stocking, Grandpa?”’ 

““Yes. We three older boys slept up in the 
loft. No gas or furnace those days, and some- 
times the snow sifted through the chinks onto 
our coverlid, and when we’d wake up in. the 
morning, about Christmas time, it would be 
covered with ice where we had breathed on it. 
Then we'd lay there and watch our breath turn 
to ‘steam’ until father got the fire to going 
down stairs, then there would be a lively 
scramble to see who would get down the ladder 
and into their clothes first. 

“*One Christmas, father had been sick all fall, 
and times had been awfully hard, and when 
Christmas come around, it looked as if we’d 
have to be satisfied with corn bread and side 
meat for our Christmas dinner. 

“We boys had gathered bushels of hickory 
nuts and sold them, and the money helped 
out on the taxes and got a little store tea and 
sugar, but there was nothing for extras that 
year. But one day father came home and said 
that he had located a flock of wild turkeys in 
the woods. So the next morning, bright and 
early, he took us boys with him and set out to 
catch those turkeys, for they were worth a good 
deal of money beside a Christmas dinner. We 
made a pen of rails about twelve feet square 
and eight feet high, and father covered it over 
with rails, making it heavy so they could not 
be thrown off. Then he dug a hole under the 
bottom rail on one side, and put in about a 
peck of corn. Then we boys set out toward the 
turkey roost, scattering corn along, making a 
trail leading back to the pen, dropping just a 
few kernels here and there so the turkeys would 
still be hungry when they had reached the pen. 
Then they would crowd each other into the hole, 
and once in, they would not know enough to get 
out the same way, for they would be looking 
for some place to fly out. 

“Next morning when father went out to the 
pen, do you know, there were thirteen great 
big turkeys in there. Father was so glad that 
he got right in among them, and they flopped 
and beat him so with their wings that he was 
covered with black and blue marks; but at 
last he got them tied and came back for old 
Baldy and the sled to bring them home. And 
weren’t we glad, too? That meant some shoes 
and warm clothes for some of us. Father 
sold eleven for six cents a pound, and kept the 
other two for Christmas. The day before 
mother sent us over to Newbarger’s with one of 
them and some cornmeal and some molasses. 
Joe’s father was away most of the time looking 
for work, and Joe and his mother always looked 
as if they hadn’t half enough to eat; so mother 
said she’d be sure they had one square meal.” 


“But what did you get in your stocking?” 
reminded Boberty. 

“Oh, yes. Well, we almost always got a penny. 
Just one penny, and sometimes a sack of sugar, 
—about two teaspoonfuls. Sometimes an apple, 
if there were any. And if mother had been 
unusually forehanded, some of us got a pair 
of mittens or socks or wrist warmers. Now, 
isn’t that a long story?” 

“‘Yes, but didn’t you ever get your stockings 
full?” 

“Oh, yes, when the big boys would fill them 
up with corn cobs or hickory bark or straw. 
Well, the snow has let up, and I must go and 
fix the fire and milk old Lucy.” 

Boberty followed grandpa to the kitchen, 
and got out the lantern and lighted it. When 
grandpa came up from the furnace room, they 
went out to the stable. Boberty sat down on 
an upturned pail, and was unusually quiet, 
while grandpa milked. Finally he asked: 

‘‘But, grandpa, didn’t you have any candy?” 

“‘No, nothing but sugar,” said grandpa. 

Boberty drew a long sigh; for he felt very 
sorry for the little ‘‘once on a time” boy who 
grew up to be his grandpa. 


THE CHRISTMAS HOLLY. 


Tue holly! the holly! oh, twine it with bay— 
Come give the holly a song; 

For it helps to drive stern winter away, 
With his garment so sombre and long. 


It peeps through the trees with its berries of red, 
And its leaves of burnished green, 

When the flowers and fruits have long been dead, 
And not even the daisy is seen. 


Then sing to the holly, the Christmas holly, 
That hangs over peasant and king; 
While we laugh and make glad ’neath its glitter- 
ing boughs, : 
To the Christmas holly we’ll sing. 
Eriza Coox. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN EXPERIENCE WITH PINE CONES. 
BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


FRIEND residing in the suburbs brought 

A me some pine cones, a short time ago, 

which I have watched with much in- 
interest. 

“Perhaps you may like to hear them crack, 
as well as I do,” she laughingly remarked as she 
deposited an unopened and an opened one side 
by side upon my desk. 

“‘T found them in a neat little heap under a 
pine tree. I suppose I have robbed the squir- 
rels, but I never stopped to think of that until 
they were all in my basket,’’ she went on to say. 

“‘T delight to hear the cones crackle and snap 
in the fireplace, so I usually lay in a stock of 
dry ones. But when I saw these green ones so 
conveniently piled up, it occurred to me that 
they would dry sometime, and forthwith I took 
them. One day I heard a snapping in the 
closet where I had stored them, and upon examin- 
ing the contents of my basket of cones I dis- 
covered that more than half of them had opened. 
One was of such a pretty shape that I stood it on 
my desk; and then I conceived the idea of 
putting an unopened one beside it and watch- 
ing developments. The scheme proved exceed- 
ingly interesting, and I want you to share my 
experience,” she said as she placed the two pine 
cones upon my desk. 

The next morning as I sat writing, my cones 
began to talk. ‘‘Whew!” said one, ‘‘how warm 
it is!” 


“‘Yes,”” answered the one whose jacket had 
not yet burst, ‘‘I am rapidly outgrowing my 
surroundings,” and snap went a pine button. 

The cones kept up this sociable conversa- 
tion for several days, and each day their pro- 
portions expanded. Occasionally a little silky 
seed floated down to me as I sat at work,—a 
silent reproach to my greediness in robbing the 
birds and squirrels of their winter provisions. 

Meanwhile, the snapping of the cones con- 
tinued to go on. I grew to love the click of the 
opening cells; it reminded me of summer and 
the woods. They seemed to me like a couple 
of gossipy neighbors who had come to tell me 
that not all of nature’s treasures belong to 
summer’s golden hours; that there is a winter 
storehouse which we may use with profit if we 
so desire. 

Therefore, friends, if you are disposed to feel 
a bit lonely when the winter snow beats against 
your window, lay in a supply of green pine 
cones and let them talk to you of happy times 
to come. 


QUOTATIONS FROM DICKENS. 


If Age be hiding from me in the unseen por- 
tion of thy downward growth, O Christmas Tree, 
may I, with a gray head, turn a child’s heart 
and a child’s trustfulness and confidence. 

Christmas Tree. 


There are dark shadows on the earth, but its 


_ lights are stronger in the contrast. 


Pickwick Papers. 


Some wise men, learning to know each planet 
by its Latin name, have quite forgotten such 
heavenly constellations as Charity, Forbearance, 
Universal Love, and Mercy. ; 
Barnaby Rudge. 


Christmas is a time in which, of all times in 
the year, memory of remedial sorrow, wrong, 
and trouble in the world around us, should be 
active with us, not less than our own experi- 
ences, for our good. The Haunted Man. 


In every cheerful image and suggestion that 
the season brings, may the bright star that 
rested above the poor roof, be the star of all the 
Christian world. A Christmas Tree. 


The story of Nobody is the story of the rank 
and file of the earth. They bear their share of 
the battle; they have their part in the victory; 
they fall; they leave no name but in the mass. 
Let us think of them at the Christmas fire and 
not forget them when it is burnt out. 

Nobody’s Story. 


I have always thought of Christmas time as a 
good time; a kind, forgiving, generous, pleasant 
time; a time when men and women and little 
children seem by common consent to open their 
hearts freely; and so I say, ‘‘God bless Christ- 
mas.” Christmas Carol. 


The step of time stole onward, and soon brought 
merry Christmas round again, with glad and 
solemn worship in the churches, and sports, games, 
festivals; and everywhere the bright face of joy 
beside the household fire. 

The Christmas Banquet—HAwTHORNE. 


| < INDNESS does not allow us to be untrue 
in our words or unjust in our deeds, but 
it implies a constant control over the 
tongue and hand, so that the spirit in which we 
act and speak shall be gentle and considerate of 
the feelings of all other human beings. 
Nicwoxas P, Gruman. 
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I listen, from no mortal tongue, 

To hear the song the angels sung; 

And watt within myself to know 

The Christmas lilies bud and blow. 
The Mystic’s Christmas—WHITTIER. 


CHRISTMAS TIDE. 


Heap on more wood!—the wind is chill; 
But let it whistle as it will, 

We'll keep our Christmas merry still! 
Each age has deemed the new-born year 
The fittest time for festal cheer. 


And well our Christian sires of old 

Loved when the year its course had rolled, 
And brought blithe Christmas back again 
With all its hospitable train. 

Domestic and religious rite 

Gave honor to the holy night; 

On Christmas eve the bells were rung, 

On Christmas eve the mass was sung. 


England was merry England, when 

Old Christmas brought his sports again. 

’Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale, 

’Twas Christmas told the merriest tale; 

A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 

The poor man’s heart through the year. 
Sir Water Scorr. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MUFFET’S CHRISTMAS TREE. 
BY LAURA FROST ARMITAGE, 


T was the day after Christmas, a lovely, 

sunny day. All the children were out 

coasting except Dorothy, who had a bad 
cold and could not go with them. 

She had played alone all the forenoon, look- 
ing at the new books, dressing and undressing 
the dolls, setting the little table with her new 
dishes for some make-believe company; and 
she was getting a little tired of playing alone. 

What should she do next? There stood the 
Christmas tree, which was always left stand- 
ing for about a week after Christmas, as the 
children always had such good times hanging 
gifts on it and playing Christmas again and 
again. But she had hung all the dolls and toys 
on it once since dinner and had given them to 
make-believe children, who sat in the chairs 
about the room. 

It was only the middle of the afternoon, and 
the other children would not be in until nearly 
dark. What was there left to do? 

Just then Muffet, her kitty, came into the 
room. As Dorothy looked at her,she suddenly 
thought of something to do. Why not have 
a Christmas tree for Muffet? Just the thing! 
But she must have something that a cat would 
like. 

There was pop-corn for one thing. She 
went and asked mamma if she might pop 
some. When it was done,she made a chain 
of it for the tree. Then she got tiny pieces of 
cold beefsteak, and, tying a string on each, 
hung them on the branches. Muffet liked 
raisins, so she put on a few of these. There 
was the new neck-ribbon she had given Muffet 
the day before. It had not been worn yet, 
so that was hung on, also a ball for her to play 
with. 

The kitty, who had been put out of the 
room, was now brought in and placed in the 
arm-chair. Then Dorothy took off the ribbon, 
called out ‘‘Miss Muffet,” and placed it beside 
her. Next, the ball was given to her. By 
this time Muffet had smelled the other things. 
She jumped from the chair, and, standing on 
her hind feet under the tree, began to eat the 
corn. 


MADONNA.— 


E. HEBERT. 


a 


**You shall take off your presents yourself,”’ 
said Dorothy, putting her up in the tree. It 
was fun to see her stand on the branches, and 
reach with her paw for the pieces of meat that 
were hanging from the end of the branches. 

When nearly all the presents had been eaten, 
Miss Muffet sat under the tree daintily wash- 
ing her paws. 

By this time it was nearly dark, and the 
other children came in. Dorothy was just 
telling them what a fine time she and Muffet 
had been having when she heard mamma call- 
ing, ‘‘O Dorothy, come here.” 

She ran into the kitchen. ‘‘Here is the 
best present of all for Muffet,” said mamma, 
holding up the mouse-trap with a mouse in it. 
‘‘Let us put it on the tree.” 

So mamma put it on the very top of the 
tree, around which they all stood to watch 
Muffet. She was just curling up for a nap 
under the tree when she smelled the mouse. 
Up she jumped as quick as a wink, and tried 
to find it. She climbed into the tree, going 
from branch to branch in search of it. 


When she reached the top and spied it, she 
caught it quickly in her mouth, and, with a 
growl, jumped down and ran out of the room. 

‘‘That was the present she liked best of all,” 
said Dorothy, ‘‘but she wasn’t very polite. 
She didn’t even stop to say ‘Thank you.’”’ 


Bethlehem! Bethlehem! 
Still thy manger, Lord, we see; 
Still may say, ’Tis Christmas Day, 
Every day we do for thee! 
Hymn for the Children’s 
WHITNEY. 


Mission—Mrs. 


GrowetH the morning from gray to gold, 
Up, my heart, and greet the sun, 
Yesterday’s cares are a tale that is told, 
Yesterday’s tasks are a work that is done, 
Yesterday’s failures are all forgot, 
Buried beneath the billows of sleep; 
Yesterday’s trials are as they were not; 
Lay them low in the soundless sleep. 


Every Other Sunday. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 


\ DO YOU SUPPOSE? 


) BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


Do you suppose that somewhere 
Beyond the sunset’s glow, 
There is a wond’rous moorland 
Where Christmas Pine Trees grow, 
All bright with stars and candles, 
All decked with sweets and toys, 
And every sort of plaything 
That’s dear to girls and boys? 


Do you suppose that Santy, 
With laughter-brimming eyes, 
Then has these trees transported 
Across the sunset skies? 
And when the twilight deepens, 
For YOU a Toy Tree glows! 
Did Santy leave it, dearie, 
And how do you suppose? 
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MR. AND MRS. SANTA CLAUS. 
BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


UCH busy, busy folks as Mr. and Mrs. 
Santa Claus are near Christmas time! 
Mrs. Santa Claus has her hands full mak- 

- ing dresses and cloaks for dolls, and trimming 

their hats. 

And Mr. Santa Claus! Such a hammering 
and sawing as he does keep up. You see he has 
sleds and carts and carriages and jump-jacks 
and innumerable other toys to make; for just 
think of all the children that are supplied yearly 
at Christmas with such things, and Santa Claus 
makes them all himself! 

What a glad couple they are when at last 
Christmas Eve arrives, and all the things’are 
piled into the sleigh, and the reindeer are 
hitched to it, and Santa Claus, all dressed up 
in his warm furs, gets into the driver’s seat and 
cracks his whip, and, waving a loving farewell 
to dear old fat Mrs. Santa Claus, starts off to 
perform his annual task of filling all the big, 
little, and middle-sized stockings in the world. 

Mrs. Santa Claus has a lonely time of it while 
he is gone; but, when the eventful night is over, 
and daylight arrives, and he comes rattling up 
to the door, her joy is almost beyond measure. 
She helps him out of his. sleigh and into the 
house, and then she makes him eat the warm 
breakfast she has prepared for him. How he 
does enjoy the hot, steaming coffee and the 
soft boiled eggs and the warm rolls! 

It is good to sit by the fire, too, toasting his 
toes after his long cold ride around the world. 
Mrs. Santa Claus has a host of questions to ask, 
and, as he gets thawed out, he tells her the 
whole tale of his adventures. My! My! My! 
how I would love to be in his house some time, 
and listen to him as he relates all he sees and 
hears and does in that mysterious trip of his 
on Christmas Eve. Wouldn’t you like to be 


there, too? 
A has a pretty legend of a violet that, in 
mythological days, was a maiden called 
Janthis, one of Diana’s nymphs. She attracted 
the attention of Apollo, whose admiration she 
did not return, and, flying from his pursuit, she 
implored Diana to destroy the beauty which 
occasioned her so much trouble. Diana granted 
her request and turned her face to a dull purple. 
Ianthis, however, soon regretted the loss of her 
beauty and was pining away with grief, when the 
goddess had pity on her and changed her into a 
flower, which still shrinks from Apollo (the sun) 
and hides her modest head in the shade. 


LEGEND OF THE VIOLET. 
LATIN poem of the sixteenth century 


HOME FROM SEA 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A CHRISTMAS BOX AND A LETTER. 


BY BERTHA BURNHAM BARTLETT. 
Chapter One-—The Box. 


HERE were nearly sixty of the merriest, 
happiest young people to be found in 
this wide land of ours who were present 

at the informal reception which Dr. Hughes 
tendered to the young folk of his church. They 
represented, so the good minister mentally ob- 
served, sufficient dynamic force to lighten the 
whole American continent if only the right 
switch could be applied. In a sudden lull in 
the conversation he heard Ned Larkin’s earnest 
voice: 

“T wish we could do something worth while; 
something that would make people feel that 
life was as beautiful as we young folks here in 
Dana find it to be.” 

Dr. Hughes raised his head, his hand grasp- 
ing the switch at last. 

“Let me read you a letter,” he said. “TI re- 
ceived it this morning from a woman who has 
been interested in the home missionary work 
for years.” 

And then while the company listened the 
minister read them a graphic account of a cer- 
tain missionary’s home, his trials, his sacrifices, 
and his joys. The writer had spent a day in 
the home, enjoying (!) the comforts afforded 
by a three-roomed house through which the 
sands of summer drifted unhindered by such 
luxuries as plastering, and through which the 
snow and the cold winds would quite as readily 
find their way, save where mud was used to 
close the cracks between the boards of the little 
frame house occupied by the missionary, his 
wife, and three children of fifteen and seventeen 
years. She told of the varied uses of the tiny 
parlor—how it was living-room, study, and 
sleeping apartment for the minister and his 
wife; how the girls occupied a six-by-eight bed- 
room which they shared with their guest, and 
how one of the twins, the seventeen-year-old 
boy of the family, was wont to sleep upon the 


couch in the kitchen which also served as a 
dining-room. 

“‘T have been there before,” concluded the 
writer, “and should hardly take your time to 
read all this, were it not that I wish you would 
interest some good people in these dear friends 
who are having a severe testing of their faith. 
Mrs. Bruce told me that she was ‘blue’—can 
we wonder?—but that she would not for worlds 
allow the others to suspect it. They have been 
here for years and have helped many to know 
the ‘peace that passes understanding.’ 

“Now, however, her health poor, and her chil- 
dren rapidly outgrowing the instruction which 
she is able to give them, and the father without 
time to devote to them, she finds her own faith 
growing weak. For three years they have 
planned to enlarge their house, but the exorbi- 
tant price of lumber in this section has prevented 
their so-doing. I hope, doctor, that you may 
find some one who will send them a really per- 
sonal box—something which will show them 
that they have loving friends, as a box coming 
through regular channels might fail to do, how- 
ever beautiful and acceptable its contents 
might be.’ 

As the minister finished reading Ned found 
his voice. 3 

““Hasn’t somebody written that ‘man’s ex- 
tremity is God’s opportunity’?” he asked ear- 
nestly. “Why cannot we make it our oppor- 
tunity as well? We aren’t rich, but we’ve a 
little money, and can make up by self-denial 
what we could not otherwise give.” 

“Tt will be a grand thing to do,” encouraged 
the minister. “Think it over during the week 
and meet here again next Friday evening, and 
we'll see if we can’t set some things in motion.” 

They did think it over and the following 
Friday met as suggested at the parsonage. 

“The king’s business requireth haste,” Dr. 
Hughes announced by way of preliminary. 
“What have you decided upon, Ned?” 

“We're going to send ’em a house, first of all, 
—oh, I beg pardon, Doctor. We decided, 
though, that we would send a box so large that 
the benevolences of all our friends will have to 
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be enlisted in order to get it filled. Then when 
the missionary gets it emptied he’ll find an ‘ell’ 
all ready to attacli to his house. Oh, we are in 
earnest, Dr. Hughes.” 

“Tm learning the carpenter’s trade,” supple- 
mented a tall youth who possessed harder hands 
than did the majority of the boys, “and I 
will give the box and the making of it. Ned, 
here, thinks we can’t do less than to fill an eight- 
foot box, and I rather guess I can furnish one 
that will fill the bill—it will be a deal easier to 
do that than it will to fill the box, I’m thinking.” 

“Papa has promised to ‘dead-head’ it as far 
as possible,”’ laughed Lottie Wilder, the freight 
agent’s daughter, ‘so we won’t have such an 
awful freight bill to pay. He says, though, 
that we must hustle if we have any intention of 
getting it there before Christmas.” 

“Tt will be a good idea for us to take pencil 
and paper and make a list of the things we each 
expect to furnish, either personally or through 
the kindness of our friends,” suggested the host. 
“We can then work to better advantage in 
filling the ‘ell’. As to the time of filling it, can 
we be ready to do this by, say, a week from 
to-morrow?” 

“The box willbe here,” promised young Burton. 

The week that followed was a busy one, as 
they interviewed their friends and collected the 
donations which were for Reverend Mr. Bruce, 
his wife, and their children. And then on Satur- 
day came the packing. 

Fortunately, the day proved to be ideally 
pleasant, and the parsonage piazza was found 
to be ample for the big box and the young 
people who, with bundles and boxes of all sizes 
and descriptions, gathered to make possible the 
Christmas surprise which they had planned. 

It was not until the are light at the corner 
had assumed its right to dispel at least a portion 
of the gloom of night that the cover to that box 
so thoroughly built was at last serewed down, 
and the tags finally pasted upon the top. A 
telephone call to the trucking stable then being 
sent, a four-horse affair was soon upon the 
scene, and twenty pairs of strong arms helped 
to finish their part of providing Christmas cheer 
for those so far away. 

And while the young people of Dr. Hughes’ 
church wafted across the plains and mountains 
to far Nebraska the heart-felt strains of “Blest 
be the tie that binds,’ in the tiny house to 
which their thoughts reached out a daily sorrow 
was being experienced. 

At that identical moment, indeed, had they 
of Friendship Street church but known it, that 
Ken Latham started the familiar words, Helen 
Bruce was setting the tea-table with belligerent 
force as she counted, not her mercies on that 
day preceding Proclamation Sunday but her 
grievances. 

She set the cream pitcher containing the 
pitifully diluted condensed milk upon the table 
with a vehemence neither necessary nor safe. 


” 


“T hope it will break!” she muttered. It did 
not, however, and Helen sighed her relief, for 
after all one could not really desire to have one’s 


dishes destroyed when one had so few, even 
though there was so little for which to use them. 

“Cross?” 

“You ought to be,’’ vouchsafed the tall, 
bright-haired girl, turning to greet her twin 
brother with a smile quite at variance with her 
grumbling mood. ‘I’m just tired and sick, 
seeing mamma fail every day as she does, and 
it’s nothing but discouragement that makes her, 
Iknow. And she keeps up so bravely for papa’s 
and all our sakes, too. Oh, if we could only 
do something to make her feel that life would 
be different, and that people out in the great 
beautiful world that she used to enjoy being 
a part of cared something for her. 


“But no! In about two or three weeks we'll 
receive word that a box is on the way, and we’ll 
be expected to feel thankful for a lot of darned 
underflannels and faded petticoats and holey 
stockings, and to write and tell the givers that 
their donations came just at what the educators 
call the physiological—or is it psychological ?— 
moment, and that we’ll always remember them 
in our prayers—I mean the givers, though I 
guess I’ll be more likely to remember their old 
stuff, as to that! And then in next week’s 
paper we’ll read how the X— church donated 
a box worth forty-nine dollars to missions—” 

“You are grumpy, though!” ejaculated 
David Bruce as Helen paused for breath. “Oh, 
I know it’s all true enough, but, really, Helen, 
it’s foolish to go on like this. It isn’t what 
mother or father would like. -Let’s keep up 
our courage a little longer— till the box of old duds 
gets here at least!” 

(To be continued.) 


TO-MORROW IS CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


Op Santa Claus woke from his long winter nap, 

Put on his fur overcoat, muffler, and cap, 

Then ordered his reindeer and harnessed the 
sleigh; 

“For I must be up and off and away, 

To-morrow is Christmas morning.” 


He blew on his horn for his troopers so bold. 

A myriad of them in numbers untold, 

All mounted and booted in trappings so gay, 
The rocking Horse Troopers all leading the way, 
For to-morrow is Christmas morning. 


At a wave of his hand the dollies all come, 

Both little and big ones, they walk and they run, 

Dressed up in fine muslins, silks, velvets, and 
lace, 

With merriment dancing on each pretty face, 

For to-morrow is Christmas morning. 


He went to the fields where sugar plums grow, 
Millions of trees of them, row after row, 

And bushels and bushels came tumbling adown, 
Red ones and pink ones and chocolate brown, 
For to-morrow is Christmas morning. 


He pushes a button and trinkets galore 

Come hustling and bustling right up to his door. 

Horns, whistles, and bells, drums, engines, and 
toys, 

Such beautiful gifts for our good girls and boys, 

For to-morrow is Christmas morning. 


And now he is off for his long Christmas ride 
To visit the children who live far and wide, 
Wherever they live and his sharp eye can see 
A stocking hung up or a bright Christmas tree, 
For to-morrow is Christmas morning. 
GABRIELLE STEWART. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE AFTER-CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
BY INA WRIGHT HANSON, 


ID you ever wonder where those folks live 
now whom you read about in the book 
that Santa Claus brought you last year, 

or the year before, or some Christmas so long 
ago that you have forgotten when it happened? 
I mean little Bo Peep, and Tommy Tucker, and 
the Three Wise Men of Gotham, and the Beggars 
Coming to Town, and all the rest of them? 

Did you know that there is a country that 
isn’t down on the maps in your geography, nor 
on the big globe which stands on the teacher’s 
desk, but is a country just as real as—as—Santa 
Claus himself? If you think maybe there isn’t, 
you just ask Santa Claus when you catch him 


filling your stockings, if he doesn’t know about 
Somewhere Land. And you just ask him if it 
isn’t here where all those nice, queer people 
live nowadays, and see what he will tell you. 

One day Boy Blue came to call on little Miss 
Muffett. Bo Peep was already there, and at 
first Boy Blue wasn’t pleased; because he and 
Bo Peep had quarreled just dreadfully. Bo 
Peep had said that it was only lazy boys who 
slept under the haystacks when the sheep were 
in the meadow, and the cows were in the corn. 
And Boy Blue had answered very angrily that 
he hadn’t been asleep under any haystack. How 
could any one sleep with a stack of hay on him 
anyhow, he asked her. And he told her that 
she needn’t say anything, because everybody 
knew how she had lost her own sheep, and she 
never would have known where they had gone 
to, if the patient, slow things hadn’t come home 
by themselves. 

Then Bo Peep had run home erying, and Boy 
Blue had walked to his home with sparks com- 
ing out of his eyes; and they hadn’t spoken 
since, though it had been as much as three days. 
So you see how bad a quarrel it really had been; 
but when Boy Blue saw Bo Peep at Miss Muffett’s 
house, he being so full of what he had come for, 
he didn’t have time to quarrel any more, so he 
sat down between the two girls, and said very 
pleasantly: 

“Say, what do you two think about giving a 
party to Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus, after he 
gets back from giving presents to the world?” 

So that is how it all started, and if any 
one tells you that it didn’t, say to him very 
politely, that he must have been mis-in-formed. 

The day after Christmas,—this you must 
remember was a year or two ago,—Mr. and 
Mrs. Santa Claus were resting after their year’s 
work, when the lady happened to look out of 
the window. 

“Why bless my soul!” she exclaimed. ‘ Will 
you look at that?” 

Certainly Santa Claus would look at that, 
and he saw the party coming up the road. It 
was the queerest looking party you ever heard 
of; and for presents they were bringing—well 
now, you couldn’t guess, could you? d 

Of course the band was at the head of the 
procession, and it consisted of the four and 
twenty Blackbirds, and the Cat and the Fiddle. 
I suppose the man who was father of Tom, Tom, 
the piper’s son, would have been in it too, piping, 
only Tom had stolen another pig, and he was 
delayed. But he wasn’t needed anyhow, for the 
birds sang very loudly. They were flying just 
above the Cat, who was walking on his hind 


legs, and carrying the fiddle in his front legs. 


He made excellent music by drawing his tail— 
it was a very long tail—forth and back over 
the strings. 

The band didn’t bring any presents, because 


_ they did their part in making the musie; but 


each other guest brought two gifts, one for 
Mr. Santa, and one for Mrs. Santa, and what 
do you imagine they were? 

Next to the band, came the Three Wise Men 
of Gotham, carrying their bowl, and in their 
bowl, they carried their six presents. Be- 
hind them was the Shoe Woman, and all of her 
children, and each of the children carried two 
presents just like those of the Wise Men, only 
smaller and white, while those of the Wise 
Men were larger and brown. Behind the chil- 
dren, came old King Cole, the jolly old soul. 
None of the rest of the party would walk next 
to the Shoe Woman’s children, because they 
were so noisy, and kicked up so much dust; 
but old King Cole didn’t mind in the least, as long 
as he had broken his fiddle, and couldn’t walk 
with the band. And he carried two little 
presents, one white and one brown. 


i 


_ presents. 
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But dear me, I can’t name every one of them, 
now can I? So I will hurry up, and say that 
every one of them brought the same kind of 
presents—every single one of them—only some 
were large, and some were small, and some 
_ were white, and some were brown. When Santa 
Claus opened the door, and the party tried to 
enter, they had to put the presents on the 
ground, for there wasn’t room inside for the 
presents, and the party too. 
After they had been welcomed, and been 

thanked, and been feasted, Boy Blue made his 
little speech. But the speech came a long time 
after the party began, for you can imagine that 
it wasn’t very easy to get something for them 
all to eat. The Cat wouldn’t taste a thing but 
a small, black-eyed mouse caught in a garret; 
and Miss Muffett never, never ate anything 
but curds and whey, and Mistress Mary had 
tears in her eyes till she found that there were 
some cowslips all in a row in Mrs. Santa’s garden, 
as well as her own. Then you know what Jack 
Horner demanded; and you know about the 
only thing that Bun Rabbit could get along 
with. “But the Beggars didn’t care what was 
given them, so it was food, neither did the jolly 
_ Miller, and quite a good many others. So after 
- awhile, it was all over, and Boy Blue was stand- 
» ing on the table (for he wasn’t very tall) and 
making his after-Christmas speech. This is 
what he said: 


“Dear Madam and Sir,—We wish you a very 
merry after-Christmas. We are very sorry that we 
have all brought you the same after-Christmas 
Of course, when I in-sti-ga-ted the 
party (couldn’t he use big words, though), I 
_ thought that Mistress Mary would bring cockle- 
shells, Jack Horner plums, and so on; while’ I 
would have the only original gift.” 

Here Bo Peep was heard to sniff, but Boy 
Blue took no notice. 

“Nobody knew what anybody else was going 
to bring till we started, and then it was too late. 
What you are going to do with them all, I am 
sure I don’t know.” 

Then Santa Claus started to get up and tell 
all his guests that they were simply delighted 
over their presents, and that there being a*few 
thousand of the same thing didn’t make a par- 
ticle of difference. He was just starting to say 
all this when old King Cole began to laugh. 
He laughed so hard that he fell out of his chair, 
and jarred the house like an earthquake. The 
Three Wise Men picked him up, and Black 
Sheep fanned him till he got his breath, and 
when he did get his breath, he told them what 
had made him laugh. 

“Wouldn’t it be a joke-to take them down 
to the folks in the world next Christmas, and 
give everybody the same present? If you 
needed some more, you could call on us, and 
we'll help you out.” 

Then King Cole laughed some more, and 
Santa pounded him on the back partly to keep 
him from choking, and partly with delight, to 
think he was going to have such an easy time 
all year, with the world’s Christmas presents 
all made. 

When the funny after-Christmas party had 
trailed back to their homes, Mr. and Mrs. Santa 
began taking in the Teddy bears,—why didn’t 
I say before that it was Teddy bears? Why, 
of course it was Teddy bears; how would it be 

anything else? And that is why you got a big 
' brown Teddy bear for Christmas, and why 
little sister got a little brown Teddy bear. And 
that is why big Sister got the cutest white one, 
which sits on her dresser. 

And that is why when you ask all the folks, 
pretty much, that you know, what they got 


for Christmas, they all answer, “Oh, the dearest _ 


Teddy bear you ever saw!” 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


Tue time draws near the birth of Christ: 
The moon is hid; the night is still; 
The Christmas bells from hill to hill 

Answer each other in the mist. 


Four voices of four hamlets, 
From far and near, on mead and moor, 
Swell out and fail, as if a door 

Were shut between me and the sound. 


Each voice four changes on the wind, 
That now dilate, and now decrease, 
Peace and good will, good will and peace, 
Peace and good will, to all mankind. 
In Memoriam—TEnnyson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A VISIT TO A PAPER MILL. 


BY ANNA E, JACOBS. 


f OME, child, put on your hat and come 
with me,’ cried Uncle Dan, “for I am 
going to a paper mill not a stone’s 

throw from here. I know the people there, and 

they said I might go in any day; for they have 
not time to take every one through, you know.” 

Helen clapped her hands for joy. It was fun 
to go out with Uncle Dan, as he always had 
something interesting to show her which she 
never had seen before. 

Soon the two were speeding down the city 
streets on their way to a large paper mill. Near 
by ran a large river fed by springs back in the 
country which ran the machinery. 

“Keep close to me,’ said Uncle Dan, ‘“‘and 
do not mind the noise of the wheels, for you will 
soon get used to it. 

“This first room is where the rags are brought 
from all parts of the country in great bales. 
Most of the rags are new, and come from fac- 
tories where shirts and underwear are made; 
but a few are brought by the pedlers, who call 
at the doors of our houses for old rags. 

“Of course, the pieces of cloth are all fumi- 
gated, so that there is no fear of catching any 
disease from them, before they are brought here. 

“This second room is where the colored 
threads are removed from the rags, and buttons. 
The women are at work all day long here; and 
see how clean and neat they look in their neat 
wash dresses and smoothly combed hair? And 
they only get about fifty cents for a day’s work. 
The rags are dusted in this next room, and then 
passed through a pipe where the sharp needles 
and pins that careless people may have left in 
them are removed as though by magic.” 

“My, how fast the men and women work,” 
said Helen, ‘“‘and how tired they must be by 
night.” 

“Yes, Helen,” said Uncle Dan, ‘we must 
stop and remember, some of. these pleasant 


days, that there are thousands of people all. 


over this big city who are so busy that they 
cannot stop to play, or scarcely to eat, from 
morning to night. 

“In this large room are great vats in which 
the paper is washed. The water must be soft 
and pure like that from our New England springs 
to make fine paper, such as that which your 
cousin gave you at Christmas time.’’ 

“How it boils and churns around!” said 
Helen, excitedly, as she stood on tiptoe to peep 
into the great, steaming vats. “But what is this 
white stuff?”’ she asked, as they passed into 
another room and found a mass of material 
almost as white as cotton. 

“Ha, ha,’ laughed Uncle Dan, “that’s the 
old rags all whitened-and beaten and washed, 
and now is ready to be fed on to a sort of wire 
screen which is made of brass. There you see 
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it comes out an immense sheet of paper,” point- 
ing to another part of the work-room, “but you 
see that it is very wet, so that the men pass it 
over a beautiful imported blanket which is so 
woven that it has no ending. 

“The blanket is steaming hot, of course, so 
that when the great rolls are taken from it they 
are partly dry; but it must be rolled and pressed 
first and taken to a great attie for the final 
drying. There it is hung over hot steam pipes. 
In some manufactories the paper receives its 
final drying by machinery, but not for the finer 
papers. 

“Tn this last room the paper is sorted, then 
cut and put into boxes. The women and children 
do this kind of work. See how fast the children 
can count and box paper!” 

“But they never have time to use any of it to 
write on, do they?” said Helen, sadly, as she 
glanced at two girls hard at work, who were 
about her own age. 

“‘ And now we must go,” said Uncle Dan. 

“Why, there’s our rag man,” exclaimed Helen, 
suddenly, ‘coming here to this big mill with his 
rags.” 

“See, he has dropped some, his bag was too 
full, I guess.’ 

“Took, look,” eried Helen, ‘“there’s my old 
dress that mamma ripped up yesterday, and 
gave to this poor old rag man; and here it is 
going to be made into fine writing paper. How 
I wish I could have the very sheet which my 
dress is to be made into!” 


ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Srcrets, secrets, everywhere, 
Swarms of secrets in the air! 
Something’s hid from papa’s eyes, 
May and Slyboots look so wise. 
Even baby’s lips are close 
Folded like a crimson rose; 
Wee, sweet secrets everywhere. 

I can feel them in the air! 

Selected. 


SOME ENGLISH STATESMEN. 


ERY heavy are the burdens of some of 
the high offices in Great Britain, and 
leaders have been driven to curious 

methods to prevent breakdown. When Robert 
Lowe was chancellor of the exchequer, he laid 
down ninety feet of asphalt and got himself a 
pair of roller skates. That was his method of 
mastering a liver and the fatigues of office. Earl 
Spencer, when in Ireland during the darkest days 
of his office, found riding fast and far the one 
thing to relieve his spirits of gloom. Gladstone 
cut down the trees and translated the classics. 
Lord Randolph Churchill went racing. Palm- 
erston fought his battle against weariness in 
the very workshop itself. The late Sir James 
Paget found him at work, standing at a high 
desk, and told him he really must take more 
rest. Palmerston answered that it was impos- 
sible, that it had now become his habit to work 
while standing. Formerly he had been so over- 
worked that he used to fall asleep while sitting 
writing at his table. To conquer this weak- 
ness, he took to standing, “for,’”’ he said, “if I 
fall down, that wakes me.” 


THE POOR AT CHRISTMAS. 


UNLEss we remember the lowly, 
Whose pleasures are few and small, 

We deserve not to be included 
In the Christmas joy, at all. 

For it was they whom the Christ-Child 
Most lovingly sought to aid; 

And he’ll have the brightest Christmas, 
Who has some sacrifice made! 

Kindergarten Review. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


THERE are good and bad uses of Christmas. 
We hope the readers of Hvery Other Sunday are 
among those who try at least, even if they do 
not always succeed, to make the best of the 
great holiday. 

Down from the aged past come the various 
streams that pour their contributing currents 
into Christmas observances. But we do not 
need to stop and trace evolution at this time. 
Our chief concern is with the living present. 
How can we make Christmas real and helpful? 

How can we make Christmas a power for good, 
a strong, invigorating influence on our young 
people? Is it a difficult task? 

Yes and No. It will be hard for some young 
people to break out of selfish habits, and re- 
member others who are not so happy and fortu- 
nate. Selfishness is the curse of our day: prob- 
ably it has always been the scourge of past gen- 
erations. But deep down in the hearts of 
youth lie the better motives and feelings. 
They must be touched. 

Christmas is a great opportunity. It is a uni- 
versal appeal. It knocks at every door. There 
is no distinction. So the selfish and the gener- 
ous alike are asked to respond. ‘‘Good Will,” 
that is the call. 

Let our Sunday Schools make the most of the 
opportunity. To give rather than to receive 
should be the sentiment. At a time when 
grasping and getting are so wide-spread, at a 
time when personal ambition is so strong, at a 
time when material considerations choke the 
nobler aspirations, let the educators of the 
young stand fast on Christmas, and preach the 
gospel of kindness, peace, brotherhood, in the 
carol, service, and lesson. 

With it all, teach the perpétual Christmas. 
Not on one day, but for all days, are we singing 
of the ‘‘peace and good will” which makes 
true ‘‘glory to God.” Bring the children into 
the church. Surround them with loving faces. 
Show your appreciation. One generation 
comes, another goes. As we mould the children, 
so is the future formed. Among the agencies 
providentially formed for the development of 
mankind, Christmas is a leading one. Will you 
make good use of the open door? Then enter 
in, singing! 
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SLIDING BY PROXY. 


BY LOUISE W. DANIELSON. 


ERT had sprained his ankle sliding down 
B hill. He and Tom had tied their sleds 
together to make a double-runner, and, 
when the sleds slued half-way down the hill, 
Bert’s foot caught some way between them, and 
his ankle got hurt.. So he was sitting in a big 
chair by the window, with his foot on another 
chair, watching the other boys slide. It was 
pretty hard. Bert heaved a melancholy sigh. 
‘‘And there’s my new sled a-lyin’ in the shed, 
and the snow’s just dandy,” he muttered. 

“Why don’t you slide by proxy?” asked Aunt 
Jennie. 

‘‘What’s that?” inquired Bert witha languid 
show of interest. 

‘Why it means have some one else take your 
place—do a thing for you.” 

**Oh, that’s no fun.” 

*fYou could pretend the other person was 
you. It would be like watching yourself, you 
see.” 

“That would be sort of queer, wouldn’t it? 
There’s Pat Hoogan watchin’ them. He ain’t— 
hasn’t got any sled. I wonder if he’d hurt 
mine.” 


“‘T don’t believe he could hurt it any more 
than you did the other day. Shall I call him?” 

“T don’t care. Might as well.” 

When Aunt Jennie called Pat and told him 
he might use Bert’s sled, he was too much 
embarrassed to express his gratitude to her, 
but the light in his blue eyes and the flush on his 
freckled cheeks told his delight. 

‘‘Awful sorry yer can’t go out yerself, Bert. 
Say, that’s a dandy sled. I bet she kin beat 
ivery wan on the hill.” And he was off. 

Bert began to watch the sport with more 
interest. ‘‘My, see Skylark go it. She’s the 
best sled a-goin’. Look out, Pat, you’ll knock 
some paint off her if you crowd so: He’s a 
fine steerer, auntie.” » 

A long pause ensued, but one not punctuated 
by groans, as before. Then Bert sat up 
straighter and pounded on the window and 
waved frantically. ‘‘See, auntie, they’re goin’ 
to have a race. Go on, Pat, I bet on you and 
Skylark. There, they’re off. Oh, fudge! Jim 
Bowen’s ahead. No, Pat’s up to him. Gee, 
Pat, that was a dandy curve! Auntie, open 
the window quick, so I-can see the finish.” 

Bert’s head was thrust out of the window in 
time to see Pat triumphantly swing around the 
curve at the foot of the hill, ahead of all the boys. 
“Hooray, Pat, that was great,” he shouted. 
“We beat them, didn’t we? Say, auntie, 
slidin’ by proxy’s not half bad after all.” 


WHAT MAKES CHRISTMAS. 


ENRY VAN DYKE writes: Are you 

H willing to stoop down and consider the 
needs and desires of little children; to 
remember the weakness and loneliness of people 
who are growing old; to stop asking how much 
your friends love you, and ask yourself whether 


you love them enough; to bear inmind the things ~ 


that other people have to bear on their hearts; to 
try to understand what those who live in the 
same house with you really want, without wait- 
ing for them to tell you; to trim your lamp so 
that it will give more light and less smoke and 
to carry it in front, so that your shadow will fall 
behind you; to make a grave for your ugly 
thoughts, and a garden for your kindly feelings, 
with the gate open—are you willing to do these 
things even for a day? Then you can keep 
Christmas. 


LETTER-BOx. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa. 
Dear Editor,—I am very much interested in the 
Every Other Sunday paper. My grandma in 
Worcester sends them to me. I have solved the 
Enigma, the Cross Word Enigma, 
Yours truly, 
Ruts Awprica, 


ENIGMA XII. 


I am composed of 18 letters. 
My 10, 2, 17, 1, are what the birds give us. 
My 5, 16, 12, 6, is the sentiment of the season. 
My 3, 2, 14, 15, is a small boat. 
My 4, 11, 18, 8, are makers of honey. 
My 3, 16, 17, 13, is when a deed is finished. 
My 17, 9, 5, 5, is of no value. 
My whole is a familiar saying from Dickens often 
quoted at Christmas time. 
8. H. E. 


QUOTATION PUZZLE. 


Take one word from each of the following sen- 
tences, and make a passage from Paul’s Epistle 
to the Galatians. 

1. Let him go free. 

2. Let us make man in our own image. 

3. Thou shalt not steal. 

4, Let the Lord be your fear, 


5. They shall run and not be weary. 
6. Our Father who art in heaven. 
7. That it may be well with thee. 
8. Doing that which is right in the sight 
the Lord. 
Selected. 


CHARADE, 


My first is a word of letters four, 
And names a piece of wood. 

It often parts what was before 
A plot of land, quite good. 


My neat to letters four lays claim 
And leads the way to somewhere, 

We cannot question its good aim 
To help the traveller on there. 


My whole will civilize a state 
As nothing else will do it. 
But needs a master up to date 
To manage and control it, 
G, F, 8. 


ACROSTIC. 


(The diagonal, from the upper left-hand letter 
to the lower right-hand letter, of the right words 
arranged below one another, will spell the name 
of a lake in Maine.) ‘ 

. In a magical manner. 
A city in Pennsylvania. 
Something that is mere show. 
A kind of weariness. 
A city in Texas. 
A county in Massachusetts. 
. To seize or take. 
. A governor of Canada under the French. 
. A president of the United States. 
i Henry A. JENKS, 


COONS oR 


Il. 


A RIDDLE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


I with borrowed silver shine, 
~ What you see is honé’of mine.” 
First I show you but.a quarter, 
Like the bow that guards the Tartar, 
Then the half and then the whole, 
Ever dancing round the pole; 
And true it is I chiefly owe 
My beauty to the shades below. 
Swirt. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 6. 


Eniema IX.—Plum Pudding. 

Enigma X.—Mediterranean Sea. 

TRANSPOSED Worps.—Rome, more. Lima, mail. 
Peru, pure. Meat, team. Lamb, balm. 

Cuarape.—Independence Day. 

A Rippiz.—A rug. 


Correct ‘answers to puzzles received from Ruth 
Aldrich, Allentown, Pa.; Carrie F. Fiske, East 
Lexington, Mass. Also from Henry A. McGlenen, 
Dorchester, Mass., who represents the third gener- 
ation in his family to read Every Other Sunday. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, Epiror. 


(A BI-WEEKLY,)— = 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
ing inthe Boston postal district and in Canada 
must send twenty cents additional for postage. 
All members of Sunday Schools who subscribe for 
the paper will receive their copies in the package — 
sent to their schools. ‘Twenty-two numbers con- 
stitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
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